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The Glory of April 


Avril is here—‘April of Saint George and 
Shakespeare ! This is the month when, 
Shakespeare’s town puts on’its festival dress 
to celebrate the great name and the great plays. 
All down the Warwickshire Avon the brilliant 
burst of spring green is flooding the valley, 
and soon the hawthorn iri the dale will flaunt 
its fresh white loveliness. Meanwhile, the 
costumes are refurbished, the stage is set, the 
players gather, and St George’s Day (the day 
of the happiest coincidence in all our island’s 
long story) will witness once more the ever¬ 
green salute to the Master Englishman. 

Despite the war the Shakespeare festival has 
continued without a break, drawing thousands 
of young, men and women from the Forces to 
see the Tragedies and Comedies, and to catch 
a glimpse of Shakespeare in his own town. 
That is a tribute both lb Shakespeare and to 
his immortal creations which people the stage 
with men and women of real flesh and blood 
who laugh and cry, lapse into misery, and rise 
to heights of romance. 

^VERYMAN sees himself in simple greatness 
; somewhere in Shakespeare’s world- 
merchant, prihee, peasant, soldier, housewife, 
pilgrim, wayfarer, hom^lover, saint and sinner. 
Here is life created with the, master hand, 
softened with . the gentle graces, debased by 
meanness and brutahty, ennobled by sacrifice, 
friendship,,and poetry. 

Stratford shows again the power and majesty 
of truly great drama. Has the war made us 
want more or less of it ? We have ourselves 
lived in'the midst of a fast-moving drama in 
which, the fate of peoples and nations has 
unfolded before our eyes in grim pageantry. 
In a. world scorched by the fire of modern 
war, life itself has been more than'sufficiently 
dramatic. 

Yes, all that is truk But Shakespeare’s 
contribution is to the mind and spirit, and it is 
as true today as ever. His Hamlet, his Lear. 


his Merchant, his Macbeth, his Falstaff— 
his Tom, Dick, and Harry—are walking about 
England today.. Shakespeare is an Elizabethan, 
but always up-to-date. Much of his greatness- 
is in his timelessness. ' - 

^ND the war, also, has surely made us more 
eager for the grand and sublime in art and 
literature and music. Do. we not yearn to 
reach the great heights and there dream our. 
dreams ? From the pit of horror and destruc¬ 
tion are we not eager to turn to the uplands 
of supreme artistic achievement? Only the 
best is good enough. That is why the common 
people want the inspiration Shakespeare can 
give. 

This fidelity to the finest and best in our 
national tradition of culture has been one of 
the compensations of wartime. All that we 
hold precious in music, drama, and literature 
has been made doubly precious by grim' 
horrors. Much can be destroyed utterly by 
modern warfare, but never the desire for 
beauty, truth, and goodness. 

Herein lies a hopc'^ for the future. Those 
who are the most able to judge say that we 
have a new generation of men and women 
wanting the best books, the finest paintings, 
the greatest drama, the best music. In our 
post-war life, they say, we must meet these 
demands. And they are right. 

gUT the area of enjoyment must be widened 
to include as many as possible of the 
nation’s citizens who want to refresh their 
mind and spirit at the feet of the great 
masters. That enjoyment must no longer be 
the privilege of the few who can afford, to 
pay and have the leisure to attend. Shakes¬ 
peare wrote for the multitude, and here in his 
own land a fresh, eager multitude awaits his 
work. This-April month of Shakespeare’s is 
a symbol of a new dawning of national enjoy¬ 
ment, the herald of splendid festivals yet to be. 


Home From the Solomons The Beliefs of 

General Smuts 


'J'HE Bishop of Melanesia, Dr 
Baddeley., has arrived home 
from his isolated diocese of the 
sea in the Solomon Islands. 

He has been there all during 
the war arid is proud of the fact 
that the Japanese invaders did 
not drive • him away. When 
they came to his island of 
Florida he and his staff went 
into the bush, where the 
Solomons people treated them 
with great kindness. His house 
and church were destroyed by 
the Japanese, who carried off 
all the corrugated iron they 
could lay their hands on. 

. Living in native style on fish, 
eggs, chickens, and vegetables. 
Dr Baddeley was able to keep in 
touch with the work of the mis¬ 
sion. He is specially proud of 
the courage and .faithfulness of 
his 63 native priests who, through 
many temptations,, never gave 
away the whereabouts of the 
European staff. 

During the last few months 
Dr Baddeley has been living in • 
a small rice hut near his bid 
headquarters on Florida Island. 

It has mat and bamboo sides, 
but no doors, and the American 
liberators helped him to erect it. 

, In normal times the Bishop 
has the fipe motor vessel The 
Southern. Cross to take him ., 

■ about his great diocese of 90,000 


square miles—most of'it water. 
The vessel, however, was des¬ 
troyed and also the mission 
launches. The Bishop estimates 
that over £18,000 will be required 
to restore the damaged churches 
and mission buildings. 

On one occasion during the 
Solomon Islands’ fighting some 
American flyers had to make a 
forced landing in the jungle and 
were at first uncertain what to 
do. One of the airmen has given 
this account of what happened 
next: ^ . 

'‘We went back to the'original 
landing point and decided to 
pull out in the lifeboats, but we 
had just started when eight 
natives rushed out of the jungle 
and shouted, * You come along 
us, we take safe.’ They led us 
for many hours during the night 
through dense jungle. All of us 
wondered if we were making a 
mistake, but when the natives 
started humming * Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’ we knew we 
were in safe hands. They gave 
us a clean hut and a cooked meal 
upon our. arrival at the first 
village,-but we were so exhausted 
we fell asleep. We stayed at 
that village for two days. The 
final nighWof the. expedition 
ended in a dangerous canoe trip 
through w'ater infested with 
enemy boats, but the natives 
sent canoes ahead to watclx*' • 


gEFORE setting "cut for the 
commonwealth conference in 
London, which is a prelude to 
his visit to San Francisco, 
General Smuts made a speech of 
great hope to the Parliament cf 
South. Africa. He expressed 
his confidence that great pro¬ 
gress towards the establishment 
of a peace-pursuing world would 
be made, and that thfis might be 
the last world war. 

“Knowing the methods of 
destruction in operation, as well 
as the far greater methods in 
preparation and for which 
scientists have already dis¬ 
covered secrets, I feel con¬ 
vinced,” he said, '‘that this 
opportunity at San Francisco is 
of vital moment in the history 
of the whole human race. - . 

“I regard the conference with 
the deepest interest,” he added. 
“Smair nations cannot defend 
themselves any more. The scale 
on which war is conducted to¬ 
day, and the machinery for war, 
make it practically impossible 
for any small nation to defend 
itself against attack. Even the 
greatest military power in the 
world has -had to succumb, and 
is succumbing, to these- new 
methods of war. Unless some 
way out is found which will 
render war obsolete, which will 
eliminate it from the course of 
huma.n progress, the future is 
dark beyond measure” 
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From Fire to Coal 

These two slim vessels, having passed u'nder London’s 
Tower Bridge, are returning to their civil occupation 
of canal coal barges after serving as fire barges 
during the blitz. • Two NFS men see them home. 


Whale Cutlets 


]yj[iGHT not the flesh of whales 
serve to eke out our meat 
ration? That was a question 
asked recently in Parliament, 
and the answer was that whale- 
meat has an incurably fishy 
flavour. . 

Well, in the words of the adage, 
sailors don’t care, for those who 
go whale-hunting eat whale-meat, 
and call it beef. Frank Bullen, 
a Loildoner who served as first 
mate on a whaler, spoke of 
“great junks of beef” being cut 
off and hung in the rigging for 
human food before the bodies of 
whales were cast overboard from 
his ship, the Cachalot. 

He once ate a meal of whale 
under circumstances possibly 
without parallel. 

A big sperm whale, speared 
with a harpoon, towed Bullen’s 
small boat for two hours right 
out of sight of his ship. In its 
death-struggle the animal de¬ 
stroyed, the small bpat. As by a 
miracle all the wrecked men' 
managed to climb on to the body 
of the dead monster, a great 
hollow in its side affording them 
foothold and shelter. 

. For hours they drifted, and, 
grew.. ravenous. So, using their 


knives, they cut great steaks from 
the body of the animal, and ate 
them raw. Tropical rain later 
enabled them to quench their 
thirst, and, the ship approach¬ 
ing before nightfall, they were 
hauled aboard, nourished and un¬ 
hurt, to find that not only was 
their prize rich in blubber, but 
that it contained a mass of 
ambergris worth over £200. 
Bullen would never have dreamed 
that whale-meat could be thought 
unpalatable, and he died thirty 
years too soon to challenge the 
statement made in Parliament 
on Jhe subject. 

Always Together 

J^uNO is a little black dog be- 
longing to a parachutist 
serving in Italy, the devoted pet 
of a devoted master. He has his 
own special parachute and, more¬ 
over, can claim to have been on 
active service. This Hvas when 
his master w^as sent on a mission 
to discover an airstrip near Bel¬ 
grade, then occuf)ied by the 
enemy. Runo went too, and at 
the right moment they jumped 
together and landed safely on 
their six legs. 
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•yHE Government’s first objective in thdr great housing drive 
* is to-provide 750,000 dwellings,.so that every family that 
desires one may have a, separate home* ^ . 

ments of standard types will be 
necessary, and for this; the 
Government intend to provide. 

Another question dealt v;ith 
is the prices of new houses and of 
building and repair work. These 
will not be permitted to rise to 
extortionate amounts, as they 
did after the last war. . The 
Government will provide sub¬ 
sidies for house-building both hy 
local authorities and by private 
enterprise. 

The technical planners 
houses and other buildings have 
aisoF had their say about the 
housing problem. A committee 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in a recent report 
have pointed out that two very 
important items are: going to be 
in short supply: when the enor¬ 
mous housing pro^rafiime begins. 
These' are timber and baths: 

The architects recommended 
that one Minister and not several. 
should be responsible to Parlia¬ 
ment for housing, and should 
have a Housing Council to advise 
him, with regional Housing 
Councils throughout thsL country. 

When Parliament discussed the 
White Paper, Mr Sandys an¬ 
nounced that his Ministry of 
works was to be divided into four 
departments whose chiefs, with 
himself and Mr George Hicks, 
w^ould form a Council. The 
Director General of all the hous¬ 
ing responsibilities will be 
General Sir Frederick Pile who 
proved so vigorous a GO C-in-C 
of the Anti-Aircraft Command. 

It is for Parliament, the people, 
and the Press' to insist that nb 
obstacles shall be allowed to stay . 
the. progress of , this essential 
task. 


This, has been stated in a 
Government ■ "WTiite ' Paper 
(Stationery Office,< price - two¬ 
pence), which goes on to say 
that a further 500,000 houses are 
needed^ to replace houses already 
condemned as unfit, and to 
abolish overcrowding. In addi¬ 
tion, the Government propose to 
carry but continuous pro¬ 
gramme of other new building 
and to - improve standards In 
housebuilding and equipment. 

The Gavernment are aiming 
at.the erection by the end of the 
second year , ^er the war in 
Europe is over,. of 300,000 per¬ 
manent houses, of which 220,000 
will be completed and the re¬ 
mainder will be in- process of, 
erection. This will be under¬ 
taken by a labour force in the 
building trades of 800,000 men‘ 
(at present it is a mere 337,000) 
by the end of the fi^rst year after 
the German w^ar, rising later up 
to and beyond 1,000,000, which 
was the number so employed just 
before the war. 

. Prefabricated and temporary 
houses are to be erected to the 
fullest possible ex;tent.' The 
United States will supply 30,000 
temporary houses, delivery of 
many of which may be expected 
towards the end of this year^ 

The White Paper goes bn to 
explain, that the Government’s^ 
housing policy is to. build, during 
the emergency period, the largest 
possible number of homes that 
materials and labour will permit* 
either for permanent or tempo¬ 
rary use. 

With such a programme to 
tackle in so; short a time, it 
follows that materials and fit- ' 


War in Japian’s Home Waters 


Jf the Japanese fleet will not 
come out to fight, the U S 
Navy will take the fight to the 
enemy’s home waters. 

In Japan’s Inland Sea are 
many home bases for her fleet, 
and photographs taken from 
Super Fortresses have revealed 
many likely hiding-places. So 
when a great attack by a US 
carrier task force, was planned 
the bomber pilots knew where to 
find their targets. According to 
Japanese reports the American 
carriers moved in to within 60 
miles of the coast, and so well 
did the planes do their work that 
they inflicted damage on 16 or 17 
warships ranging from battle¬ 
ships * and aircraft-carriejs to 
destroj-ers and a submarine, be¬ 
sides sinking six small freighters 
anddamaging seven others. 
Japanese planes c^me up to meet 
the raiders, which shot down 200 
of them and destroyed 27.5 others 
on the ground. Many naval in¬ 
stallations' ashore were-destroyed. 


American' losses were light, in¬ 
cluding one ship seriously 
damaged and a few others with 
minor damage, but all were able 
to return to port under their own 
power.* 

The Inland Sea, where ^ this 
action took place, is otten called 
the Mediterranean of Japan. It 
is a long,' narrow sea lying be¬ 
tween Honshu, the main island 
of Japan, and the two islands of 
Kyushu and' Shikoku. Osaka, 
Kobe, and other famous ports 
are on its shores. . 

This mighty blow at the home 
abases of Japan’s- fleet, following 
SP soon after the loss of her outer 
bastion of Iwojimai has brought 
home to the Japanese , the possi¬ 
bility of .the-invasion of -their 
homeland. In- ♦ fact, .. the 
Japanese-Prime Minister, Koiso, 
•mentioned this probability in. a 
broadcast to the people when he 
appealed to them to show a burn¬ 
ing determination tp defend the 
nation. • 


Busy From Morn till Night 


J)URiNG the last two years an 
18-year-old girl .^has been 
seen in the early hours of the 
morning, on horseback or bicycle, 
delivering letters and parcels 
around the countryside of Popple- 
tori and Kn'apton, near York. 
She "Is Marjorie Lancaster, and 
has done such splendid work that 
she has earned special praise 
from Mr Ivor Halstead in his 
recent bool: called Poste Haste— 


the story of the Post (Office dur¬ 
ing the war. 

After delivering her. letters 
. Marjorie works hard on heiv 
father’s farm at Knapton, milk- 
''^ing, feeding, the calves, plough¬ 
ing, drilling .corn, 'Ofid harvest¬ 
ing. She is kept busy until 
dark, and then has to retire early 
to be up In time .to begin her 
. strenuous postal round at 6.30 
next morning. 


Final Barrier 

'J'HE presence of. Mr Winston 
Churchill on the occasion 
of the long-awaited, ^elaborately 
planned,;: and magnificently exe¬ 
cuted crossing of-the last .great 
rivei’ barrier .by FieW-Marshal 
Montgomery’s armies gave proof 
to the world that the final stage 
of the wai’Mri Europe had beep 
:reached.^ The vast preparations 
had been completed: vhere was 
the hour of action.; 

' The lower; Rhine was crossed 
between Rees and Wesel; where 
the river is about 60Q yards wide, 
by Field-Marshal Montgomery’s 
2n(i3ritish Army and his Cana¬ 
dian arid, American" forces.' 

This great forward surge of 
the jnighty Allied armies'had ah 
the / significance of a second 
. D- Day, .arid, like D Day, was a 
glorious combined. operation. 
Navies, armies, dir forces—all 
played their part. : 

First thb soldiers-crossed the 
river at night, drove the Germans 
away from the banks, and 
advanced inland. Not only had 
our air forces by their devastat¬ 
ing bombing paved the way for 
the ground forces, but riext.morn- 
ing they dropped, and’ kept 
supplied, the biggest airborne’ 
army ever used. 

British and U S airborne 
forces were dropped five * miles 
east of the river and quickly . 
captured all their objectives. 
They silenced the enemy’s 
batteries and seized intact five 
bridges across the River Issel. 

Then came the task of getting 
reinforcements across. It seems 
odd to think of sailors operating 
so far, from the sea on specially 
designed ve^els they had 
manoeuvred oVerland, but then- 
work of ferrying more soldiers, ^ 
' guns, tanks, trucks, ammunition, 
food, across the wide river with 
a strong current running was 
vital to the success of the battle. 
While they were busy ferrying, 
the Engineers had'got to work 
on building bridges. 

Within two days of the first 
crossing our troops had advanced 
, nine miles inland and held a 
30 miles’ stretch on the enemy’s 
side^of the river—a solid bridge¬ 
head. 

The whole effort was a tri¬ 
umph of organisation embodying 
many tactical surprises. 

> This dramatic achievement 
viewed in conjunction with the 
American crossings of the Rhine 
to the south, means that the 
Allies have crossed the last real 
barrier and will be able to sweep 
forward . in : Germany as the 
Supreme Commander, General 
.Eisenhower, may direct. •• 

Cong r atu lations 

J'HE King has sent a message 
■ congratulating Admiral Lord 
•Louis Mountbatten and the 
Forces, under his command on 
the captui*e of Mandalay, “a 
notable landmark in your ad¬ 
vance into Burma." 

Super Vacuum Flask 

. American y bomber 'crews 

. fly long distances to their 
^targets ‘they can enjoy hot meals 
on the way. The meals are pre¬ 
cooked and carried in special con¬ 
tainers. The container, which is 
called technically a B 2, carries a 
full meal for six men and operates 
on the bomber’s electricity. 


posT-WAR. prospects for cocoa 
production are good, accord- . 

(ing to three representatives of 
British codoa firms who have re¬ 
cently , . visited ' plantations in 
Venezuela and Trinidad. 

What was^thought to be the 
first cuckoo, heard 6n the South 
Coast, turned out to be a “ cuckoo 
hoo.ter ” in a car being cleaned. 

^ield-Marshal Sir Harold Alex^ 
under, an Ulsterman, is to receive 
the Freedom of Belfast 

During 1944 Army postmen 
dealt with 445,800,000 letters, post¬ 
cards, newspapers, and parcels. 

Chocolates given\ Ijy Marshal 
Stalin to Mr Churchill were dis¬ 
tributed among bombed-out chil¬ 
dren in a small Kent town by 
Mrs, ChurchilL 

J^AST year’s output of honey in 
Britain was 3000 tons. 

An ostrich named Josephine, of 
Chessington Zoo, lays eggs weigh¬ 
ing 74 lbs each, 

Jn the liouse of Commons re-' 
cently Sir Geoffrey Mander ad¬ 
vocated the establishment of 
National Parks in Britain and 
said they should be about 14 
miles^wide. 

When British prisoners of war, 
released by. the' Russians,, left 
Odessa, ■ they shouted to people , 
on the quayside, “ We’ll meet you 
in Berlin! ” and the Russians re¬ 
plied, “ Da. Schastlivogo puti!" 

(Yes. A’ pleasant journey to you.) 

Liberation News Reef 

Q-eneral Eisenhower watched The first of a neio type of 
the Rhihe assault from a American ship which will con- 


A fleet of planes this summer 
will spray the forests.of Ontario, 
Canada, with DDT insecticide to 
•destroy the pests that ^have 
caused millions of dollars" worth 
of damage to the trees. . 

WINTER - curiew ' by which 
air girls under 15 would 
have to be at home by, 
half-past seven ki the evening 
was‘proposed recently by the 
Headmistress of Luton Girls’ 
High School.. 

The University of Bristol is to 
use a gift of £60,000 given by 
the Bristol Aeroplane Company to 
establish a department for the 
stiidy of Aeronautics. 

Another tragedy due to boys , 
picking up an unexploded 
mortar bomb occurred at Bryn- 
mawr, Breconshire. One boy. of 
13 and his brother aged four 
were killed. ' ' ■ 

A boy of seven, Arthur Fi-ench, 
saved the lives of his mother and 
.baby sister when their cottage 
caught fire at Ingrave, Essex^- Mrs 
French and the baby were asleep 
upstairs when Arthur awoke 
them by shouting and fetched 
neighbours to help them escape. 

A power generating station 
costing £4,500,000 is being built 
at Meaford, near Stoke-on-Trent, 
to provide electricity for new 
homes after-the war. 


tower overlooking the 


church 
river. . 

More, than* a' million .photo¬ 
graphs were taken for the plan¬ 
ning . of General. Montgomery’s 
drive across the Rhine. 

Bluejackets sat in the Navy-s 
river craft us they were carried 
along Dutch roads to the Rhine. 

Russian troops are battling 
their way across Hungary, and 
nearing the Austrian border. 

Mr Lyttelton, Minister of Pro¬ 
duction, revealed in Parliament 
a lew days ago that at one time 
the production of ' Spitfires in; 

Britain depended on only one 
drop-hammer capable of forging 
the) Spitfire’s crankshaft, 

Jn German-occupied ^taly 50 
per cent of the priests are 
working, with the Italian Resist¬ 
ance Movement and 40 per cent 
are openly anti-Fascist. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery ad¬ 
dressing his troops recently said, 

"We have, entered the ring for 
the last round. There will be no 
gong:" : 

Britain’s 35,00Cl-ton battleship, 

Warspite, ^Yas nearly sunk by a 
bomb at the Battle of Salerno, it 
is now disclosed.' She was. towed 
about JOOP miles from Malta to 
Gibraltar for repairs and was in 
action again on D Da^. 

' Youth Nows Reel 


quer German mines has just 
been commissioned at Grimsby. 

Marshal Alexander Vassilevsky 
has taken over command of the 
Third White Russian Front in 
place of General Chemiakhovsky, ‘ 
who . was killed. in February.' 
Marshal Vassilevsky is 46 and 
helped- plan ,the defence of; 
Stalingrad and Leningrad. 

^An important American secret' 
weapon, the nature of which has 
not been officially disclosed,’ has 
been made available to the. 
Russian armies by the US. 

Danish patriots caused several 
explosions recently in buildings ^ 
occupied'by the Germans in the I 
port of Kolding in Jutland. 

' General Eisenhower warned. 
foreign workers in the Ruhr,- andj 
German civilians as well, to 
evacuate the district now that' 
it has become a war zone. 

The Americans have captured > 
Panay, the fifthJargesfisland of': 
the Philippines. « 

A German naval patrol vessel; 
recently entered the Swedish port 
of Stroemstad, the crew sur-, 
rendering themselves for. intern¬ 
ment. ^ 

Allied Supreme Headquarters * 
have ^received • from the British 
War Relief Society of America 
4000 cases of assorted cibthing 
for civilians in liberated Europe. 


J^HE Scouts Gilt Cross has. been 
awarded to John Sum- 
niersby, 9-year-old Wolf Cub in 
the ilth Slough Group, for his 
. gallantry in rescuing a boy who 
had fallen through the ice on the 
Grand Union Canal; and 
Michael Kellow, of the same 
Group, who helped, received the 
certificate of gallantry. 

Scout Harvard Hodgkins is the 
envy of all American Scouts 
since informafion 'provided by 
him helped to round up two 
German spies tvho had landed 
from a U-boat. 

, The Chief Scout, Lord Rowallan, 
planted a tree at Gilwell Park, 
the Boy Scout Association’s Train¬ 
ing Centre in Epping Forest, to 


commemorate his first official ' 
visit. The camping* grounds, now 
released* by the Army, are to be | 
officially reopened at- 'Whitsun. 

Many Boy Scouts in coastal, ' 
areas will comb the beaches of' 
Britain for a red seaweed plant; 
this summer. Prom it is ex-: 
tracted a gelatinous substance ‘ 
from which many articles are 
made, and which is also em¬ 
ployed in the preparation of 
dried blood. ’ 

The Boys Brigade will be the 
subject of the appeal for '^The, 
Week"s Good Cause** on thej ' 
BBC Home Service next Sun-, 
day, April 8. The B B President,]^ 
the Earl of Home, ivill speak. 
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A Lover of Children 


, ]\TlSS ' GEORGIANA ' "COTTON- 

Browne, a wealthy lady 
who died recently at the age Of- 
64, was well known throughout 
the district of Walkern and Ben- 
ington in Hertfordshire for her 
love of children. In her will she 
left one pound to every child 
under 16 in the two parishes at 
the time of her death. There 
were over three hundred, and 
some of . them were young 
Londoners who had been 
evacuated to the neighbour¬ 
hood during the. flying-bomb 
pericd. 

' The rectors, teachers, and 

PENHIES FOR PETS 

YEAR-OLD Ian DonaldsoH 
cf Malvern Drive, Woodford 
Green, has collected £129 for 
War Savings through a Pennies 
for Pets scheme he started when 
he was six. Ian began by get¬ 
ting a few friends to put aside 
a halfpenny or a penny a week, 
for each pet they owned, giving 
them in return a 6d Savings 
stamp as sufficient money was 
collected. 

The scheme has now grown to 
include owners of cats, dogs, 
rabbits, and chickens in the 
district and now Ian hands the 
savings group secretary of his 
road about 15s a week. Ian keeps 
the accounts, gives members 
special savings boxes lor odd 
coppers, and makes his own 
savings posters and indicators. 
Last November he ran a 
Churchill Savings Drive to 
celebrate the Prime Minister’s 
birthday*. 

A YOUNG LIFEGUARD 

AT 13 Patrick Sugrue of Dalston 
^ is an experienced life-saver, 
having already made three rescues 
from the canal near his home. 
He has just saved one boy, Roy 
Silverlock, aged 6, for the second 
time. The first-,time was when 
Roy was three and fell into the 
canal. 

Two years ago Patrick saved his 
own younger brother from being 
drowned in the canal. For his 
latest rescue of Roy, Patrick has 
* been awarded the Royal Humane 
Society’s certificate on parchment. 
His mother was with him when he 
made his recent life-saving effor|t. 

FIRST INTEMTIONS 

q Thousands of young men whom 
peace will liberate from the 
Forces will have, for the fir^t 
time, to consider what careers 
they mean to .follow. Boys at 
school who ai'e nearing the 
leaving age ponder a similar 
problem. 

A schoolmaster tells us that 
fewer of them now wish to be 
engine drivers; they aspire to the 
RAF. . 

But first intentions are not 
always followed. Coleridge, being 
befriended in youth by the wife 
of a shoemakef, determined to 
be a cobbler. Next, his brother 
having become a medical student, 
he read all the books on doctor¬ 
ing he could obtain, now deter¬ 
mined to be a surgeon. His 
first active step was to run away 
from Cambridge and enlist as a 
-soldier, and after\marriage he 
resolved to . go out to the banks 
of the Susquehanna, there to 
found a republic in whtch all, 
whatever their origin or abilities, 
'should be equal. 

In the end it was the pcet 
'in Coleridge that found expres¬ 
sion—poetiy, . like truth, will 
out. 


billeting officers drew up the 
list, andv the money was dis¬ 
tributed in the parish hall at 
Walkern which had itself been 
presented to the village by ivfiss 
.Cotton-Browne. 

The children were naturally 
excited at receiving the money, 
but they knew they had lost a 
great friend, for they all loved 
her, as she adored them. 

After payment, of legacies the 
residue of- her estate, between 
£50,000 and £60,000, was left to 
14-year-old Hannah Pryor, a 
distant cousin of the Hertford¬ 
shire Lady Bountiful. 

19-YEAR-OLD VC 

rpHE Army's 48th V O of this war 
has been won, posthumously, 
by Fusilier Dennis Donnini, aged 
19, Of the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

. In an attack on -the enemy, be¬ 
tween the rivers Roer and Maas 
last January Fusilier Donnini, 
though badly. wounded, went on 
fighting until he was killed. 

His father was born in Italy and 
came to England 46 years ago. His 
mother is English. They live at 
Easington Colliery, County 'Dur¬ 
ham. 

SCOTTISH FILMS 

BOOKLET by Mr Norman 
Wilson, Presenting Scot¬ 
land, was published recently at 
2s by the Edinburgh Film Guild. 
It urges the necessity for more 
films representing the true 
Scotland. 

Mr Wilson compliments -the 
Scottish Office on its new film 
policy which has already pro¬ 
duced half a dozen films on such 
important " subjects as Health, 
but he points out that the 
Government cannot be expected 
to make all the films. In 
Manchester and Birmingham 
ambitious film schemes costing 
thousands of pounds have been 
decided on, and the chief Scot¬ 
tish cities cannot overlook this 
challenge. 

A further recommendation is 
the establishing of a ' training 
centre for Scottish film pro¬ 
ducers, technicians, and actors; 
the ultimate aim should be a 
fully equipped Kinema School. 

HOSPITAL PLANE 

T ORD Lowe Island is a lonely spot 
^ in Australia’s Tasman Sea. Re¬ 
cently one of its 120 inhabitants, 
Mrs Hilda West, needed an urgent 
operation, but there were no 
medical facilities for it on the 
'Island. A RAAF flying boat 
flew her 450 miles -to the nearest 
hospital. She is now recovering. 



The Handloom’s Part 


" ' 

Bath time in Italy for 
hardy Gurkha soldiers 

AFRICA AIRWAY 

rpHE Empire Air Conference in 
South Africa have decided to 
aim at opening an air service be¬ 
tween Britain and the Dominion 
on July 1. At first it will be a 
weekly service in both directions, 
but it is hoped soon to build up a 
dally one. The journey either way 
will take only 45 hour.s, the air 
liners flying day and night. The 
route will .be London, Malta, Cairo, 
Khartoum, Nairobi, and Johannes¬ 
burg. 

NEW CHURCHES 

q^HE Church of Scotland hopes 
to build 105 churches in 
the next ten years. The claims 
of this scheme, which will cost 
£1,250,000, are to be placed before 
every presbytery in Scotland. 

The idea is not so much to in¬ 
crease the nurnber of churches 
as to provide churches in new 
housing districts. Movements of 
population owing to industry 
have left many existing, churches 
in areas where they are of little 
use. New communities requir¬ 
ing churches have sprung up on 
the outskirts of these' industrial 
cities. . . 

It is said that funds could be 
provided if every member of the 
church gave a halfpenny weekly 
during the next ten years. 


An All-India Handloom Board . 

is to be set up by the 
Government of India to help one 
of the oldest crafts in the sub¬ 
continent. The Board, which will 
be made up of textile experts 
and representatives from many 
different parts of India, is going 
to help the handloom weaver in 
getting, dyes for his elaborate, 
multi-coloured patterns^ in mar¬ 
keting his goods, and in- other, 
ways. 

The modern textile industry of ■ 
India,' growing up within living 
memory, until it now, produces 
thousands, of millions of yards of 
cloth every year, still has an im- ■ 
portanfc place for the handloom 

REVIVING THE 
VILLAGE SMITHY 

TTnder a spreading chestnut tree 
the village smithy stands, or 
rather stood, for few exist today. 

But Cheshire. Shropshire, and 
Staffordshire Rural Industries Area 
Committee, . with . the county 
education authorities, have pre¬ 
pared a scheme for training 
apprentice blacksmiths to meet 
modern needs in' agricultural 
machinery. Youths are to be 
taught oxy-acetylene and electric 
welding, the science of metals, 
and so forth, so that tractors and 
other farm machinery may re¬ 
ceive the necessary first-aid at 
the “.village smithy,” instead of 
horses in need of new shoes, as in 
Longfellow’s day. 

TO HELP THE SURGEON 

TgxcEssiVE bleeding of the part 
'on or near which he must 
operate has often been a grave 
obstacle to the surgeon. Now a 
chemical has been developed at 
the Harvard Medical School in 
America which, when it is 
applied, immediately causes 
blood to form a clot. 

The chemical is a foam-like 
substance composed of fibrin 
and thrombin, the constituents 
of human blood which make it 
coagulate when it is shed. The 
foam is of particular value in 
operations on the brain, liver, 
lungs, and kidneys. 

A surgeon has described it as 
probably one of the greatest 
advances in surgery of the 
present century. Many wounded 
men’s lives have been saved by it 

STAMP NEWS 

T>ritish penny stamps of the 
. first 1840 issue were among 
Other stamps of Great Britain sold 
not long ago for £925. For an 
album of South African stamps, 
including Cape Triangulars and 12 
stamps issued during the Siege of\ 
Mafeking, £600 was paid. 



A Day’s Ditching 

This jolly party of hefty W L A girls in Surrey pause for their photo before starting 
a day on the important though unspectacular work of ditching to drain the land. 


weaver. A quarter of the cloth 
bought by the 400 million people 
of India has been made on hand- 
looms working away in village 
homes. 

Since the war the handloom 
weavers have helped in more 
ways than in the clothing of 
their own people. They developed 
their own Utility cloth, “ dossuti,” 
made with strong^ double, yarn 
and used for war materials rang¬ 
ing from tents to gauze and ban¬ 
dages. In woollen weaving alone, 
the Indian handlooms produced 
two million Army blankets in 
three war years. In this way 
the old India, as well as the new, 
is giving its skill to the war effort 

GOOD NEWS FOR 
BAD SAILORS 

q^HE railway-owned vessels oper¬ 
ating on short sea services 
have always been relatively small 
and of shallow draft , in order to 
meet port conditions and combine 
speed and easy movement. Relia¬ 
bility and punctuality in alL 
weathers have been their watch¬ 
words, and accordingly war 
pressed them into valuable 
service and has .taken its in¬ 
evitable toll. 

New steamers replacing tl^em 
will have the benefits of pro¬ 
gress in design and engineering; 
and such factors as' higher 
steaming capacity and lighter 
machinery will mean that bigger 
arid more spacious ships can be 
economically run. This, in turn, 
means greater comfort for 
passengers in bad weather and 
better accommodjjtion and ventr 
lation. 

All of which is good news, 
especially for the bad sailors 
among us, for many of whom a 
cross-Channel trip could be a 
most alarming experience. 

PACIFIC RADIO 

A MESSAGE from Manila states 

that the U S are building what 
will be the most pow'erful broad¬ 
casting station in the whole 
Pacific area. Transmissions from 
it will reach not only the Philip¬ 
pines, but all Asia, Alaska, Japan, 
and the Netherlands East Indies. 

The new. station will operate 
round the 24 hours, sending out 
United Nations news to people in 
lands still occupied by the Japan¬ 
ese. After the defeat of Japan' 
this great radio station will help 
to bring millions of people into 
touch with civilisation. 

LIFE-SAVING BLOOD 

A LTHOUGH they stayed at home 

on D Day, 10,000. British 
citizens sent their blood with the 
first wave of our soldiers to land 
on the Norriiaudy beaches. ’ It 
was carried for blood trans¬ 
fusions for badly-wounded men. 
This and many other interesting 
facts about the blood trans¬ 
fusion services are revealed in. 
the official booklet, Life Blood, 
published . at sixpence by the 
Stationery Office. 

' In that first D Day assault the 
bleed was carried in lorries 
specially equipped . with re¬ 
frigerators. V It saved the lives of 
many * men who fell on the. 
beaches suffering from wounds of 
a 'type which in the last war 
always caused death. • 

The. patriotic biood-doriors have 
saved " life in* every campaign of 
this w!ar. Their healing gift was 
dropped by parachute cn Malta 
during the siege. Altogether, 
nearly three million blood dona¬ 
tions have gone to save the lives 
of our fighting men. 
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Weather Testing 


On board a British aircraft-carrier the Meteorological 
Officer; prepares to take readings of the strength of high- 
altitude winds by observing the balloons about to be released. 


OLD PICTURES ON THE WALLS 


^HE publication, for the Pilgrim 
Trust, of E. W. Tristram’s 
monumental work on English 
Medieval Wall-Painting in the 
Twelfth Century is a great 
artistic and literary event, and 
one of national importance. 

Professor Tristram, of the 
Royal College of Art, is the 
supreme authority on English 
medieval wall-paintings. He has 
devoted a lifetime to their 
study, making the *wall-paintings 
in our churches'his special care; 
and . by his diligent restoration 
and reconstruction of' these 
ancient works h^ has drawn 
England's attention to a rich 
heritage thait not only had long 
' been overlooked but was in 
grave danger of being lost.. 

But even today there are 
countless thousands *of people, 
who have never seen wall- 
paintings in an old church. • 
These frescoes were- painted 
for people living from four to 
eight centuries ago in conditions 
vastly different from oiir own, 
who could neither read uior 
write, and never travelled but a 
mile or two from . the village 
where they lived. They w'ere 
simple people, _but devout. They 
loved their church and .they 
loved to gaze at the pictures on 
its walls. There was, their. Bible. 
It was for such people that the 
medieval artists painted, and 
they painted churches as a 
matter of Course, just as their 
brethren built them. ' 

The earliest of these paintings 
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Meeting a Chinese 
X Invasion 


still left to us come from" the 
12th century, the peak of 
the Norman influence on our 
churches, and the period which 
is the subject of this first 
volume of Professor Tristram's, 
great work. In many parts of 
England this early art can be 
seen, paintings as venerable as 
the church' walls they adorn. 
Notable examples are the Judg¬ 
ment Day scene, at Chaldon, in 
Surrey; the row^s of Apostles, at 
Kempley, in Gloucestershire; St 
Paul and the Viper, in Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. 

All through medieval times 
the artists were at work, adorn¬ 
ing the church walls, and rising 
to great heights of skill in the 
14th and 15th centuries. Judg¬ 
ment Day, usually above the 
chancel arch, remained a 
favourite subject, the painter 
allowing hi^ fancy to run riot, 
w'ith awful warnings for male¬ 
factors. St Christopher carrying 
,the little Child across a stream 
was another, a friendly giant' 
of whom popular superstition 
thought as a guardian against 
sudden death. 

' Many scores of these old 
paintings remain, hidden away 
on hallowed walls in our country 
lanes. They are worthy of more' 

* attention. The more we learn 
about them the more attractive 
do they become, full of little 
human t6u<^hes as they are, the 
ntfle details that ^ pleased our 
ancestors who tilled the soil 
long. centuries ago. 


^HERE has long been a Chinese 
colony in Liverpool, but the 
war has enlarged it considerably, 
for Chinese seamen come and go 
and a thousand or more of them 
are ashore at a time. They serve 
in the British Mercantile Marine. 
Besides this ‘‘floating” popula¬ 
tion there are many Chinese 
clerks in the shipping companies, 
.as 'Well as students, restaurant 
'keepers, and laundrymen. 

Just over a yeaf ago a number 
of the Merseyside' churches con¬ 
sidered together what they could 
^io forithe^many Chinese in their 
area. For; some time they sought 
for a Cantonese-speaking man 
who could give a lead, but Man¬ 
darin, the language of North 
China, seems to be more gener- 
raliy known in this country than 
is ; the Cantonese of the South, 
.which is spoken by most of the 
seamen. So the churches de¬ 
cided that the language was 
perhaps not the main require¬ 
ment, and they appointed Mr 
Herbert A. Emmott to Organise 
some work, with the^ help" of a 
young Chinese Christian from 
Hong Kong Who can act as 
interpreter. 

Mr Emmott began his enter¬ 
prise by visiting Chinese whp are 
in hospital, often as a result of 
their experiences at sea ip our 
service. So he isy making friends 
and finding out what is required 
of' those who would help the 
Chinese. -He is now collecting 
Chinese books, and as these are 
naturally scarce his Committee 
is preparing pamphlets in 
Chinese. A house has been 
obtained for use as a club, for 
reading and recreation, for 
classes and for worship. 

' The Committee responsible for 
this work includes representa¬ 
tives of the Protestant .chutches 
and many people w^ho feel that 
this country owes a debt to China 
will be, grateful for the welcome 
being offered in Liverpool to 
Chinese far from home. 


Gold Coast Takes 
THE Air 


Admirable Grichton of the Flats 


Tn blocks of flats all over Lon¬ 
don that admirable person 
the head port,er ^ having a tough 
.time just now. 

The Jabour problem is a real 
headache to him. Staff is difficult 
to get, and more difficult to keep. 
His tuider-porters must be handy¬ 
men, not only in case the lift 
goes wrong, but in case all sorts 
of other little breakdowns in the 
flats need the attention of lock- 


^ smith and carpenter, or even 
plumber. He has forgotten 
what it was to work the regularly 
limited hours of peacetime, but 
he liiaintains the old considera¬ 
tion and courtesy to the tenants 
in spite of long hours and.strain. 
' He is ill his way a miracle-man, 
this Admirable Crichton of the 
fiats in, wartime. For he is doing 
a job which could not be better 
done, and always with a smile. 


rpHERE are some RAP men to- 
\ day,^ flying fighter patrols 
over Germany, who wear on their 
tunics little silver elephant and 
palm* tree devices. -This badge 
is the emblem of the Gold Coast, 
and their wearers are airmen of 
the Gold Coast Fighter Squadron. 
Last Christmas these emblems 
decorated nearly 3000 boxes,, made 
by skilled African craftsmem 
filled with cigarettes, and sent 
out as gifts to the squadron, then 
operating in France. 

Tile tie between the Gold Coast 
and its RAF Squadrons—for 
there is also a Gold Coast Bomber 
Squadron—is close. The people 
of this British colonial depend¬ 
ency came forward eagerly with 
money; gifts tojorm a fighter and- 
bomber fund, so that they could 
call R, bit of the RAP their own. 

Their newly adopted Bomber 
Squadron.sent this message of 
thanks to the Governor of the 
Gold Coast: ‘'The officers and , 
airmen of the Gold Coast Bomber 
Squadron, Royal Air Force, send 
greetings to His Excellency and 
the peoples of the Gold Coast 
territories. They are deeply 
sensible of the honoui’ conferred 
upon them, and .will see to it that 
the squadron’s future history, 
like its past, is worthy of the 
name under which they now 
serve.” * 


"^he ChiJdre* 



Two C 


A Noble Mission 

'Y’iie wife of our Prime Minister 
is vi.siting Russia, where she 
has been invited to * inspect 
hospitals. 

In particular Mrs Churchill 
will be interested in visiting 
Rostov-on-Don, where two hos¬ 
pitals, each of five, hundred beds, 
are to be equipped out of the 
proceeds of her Red Cross Aid to 
Russia Fund, at • a cost of 
;^4oo,ooo. . T 

Mrs Churchill may be relied 
upon to be a charming am¬ 
bassador of mercy and good will 
—a AV'orthy partner of her 
husband in promoting mutual 
understanding. 

Science as a 
Destroyer 


knew, of course, that it 
Avould happen—that D Day 
would take its place in the 
English language as an expres¬ 
sion denoting the beginning of 
any great enterprise with pros¬ 
pects of glorious developments. 

And it has been so used, having 
been applied by Mr Butler to 
April I, 1945, the day on which 
his Education Act of incalculable 
promise , came into force. For 
the etymologists of the future 
we. place on record Iiere the 
Minister of Education’s actual 
words : 

• '** April I is not a victory day 
for education. Rather is it a D 


^ FEW weeks ^igo we told our 
readers about the dangers^ 
of science and of Sir Henry 
Dale’s words of warning : the 
writing on the wall is plain for 
all to read. ' ' 


It is known that in Germany 
an army of scientists is working 
frantically to devise and perfect 
yet more lethal weapons. Their 
objective continues to be the 
destruction of men, women, and 
children. 


A Word A( 

•ViiE only result of the Board of 
- Trade’s pblicy in fixing -a 
maximum selling price for toys 
has been an increased supply. of 
low-priced nibbishr Thus, has 
spoken Mr Eric M. Gamage, 
an expert in the toy-trade. 

The whole trouble has. been 
that the proper materials have; 
not been available with which to ! 
make good toys. We must j 
accept this as one of the many 
necessities of war. In such 
circumstances to impose a maxi¬ 
mum selling price for toys was. 


If ever there was a grim warn¬ 
ing to mankind it is in this fact. 
If, in the future, the United 
Nations do not make certain 
that science, while having a free 
rein in one direction, must be 
bridled drastically in another, 
the world will assuredly crumble 
into ruins. 


We repeat—and it cannot be 
said too. often : the writing on 
the wnll is plain for all to read. 
The world-wide adoption of a 
broad-based. Charter of the 
United Nations, and eternal 
vigil, are the only solutions. 

. ' 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Samuel Johnson'wroie, IVIial 
is easy is seldom excellent. 


Under the ;E 


^ well-tInown cricketer is 
described as a hurricane PE 
batsman. Makes.the other side W; 
get the wind up. 

Id ^ f 

poOD always makes inievesting 
' conversation. But few people 
care to eat their ivords. i 

'J'liERE is a vast amount of gold I 
in America. Some of the' < 
cliildrcn are as good as gold. 

□ 

^ SPEAKER says he 
lectures ' on any¬ 
thing. But he prefers 
a platform. 

TTomework — If the Mill 



Washing dishes. can be cc 


Carry oN This England <rf 


THE TEST 


W' 


HAT is threatened today is 
moral liberty, conscience, 
respect Tor the soul,' the very 
nobility of man. To defend the 
soul,, its interests, its righl:s, its 
dignity, is the most pressing duty 
for whoever sees the danger. 
What the ' writer, the teacher, 
the pastor, the philosopher, has 
to do is to defend humanity in^ 
man. Man ! the true man, the 
ideal man 1 Such should be their 
motto, their rallying cry.;. War 
to all that debases, diminishes, 
hinders, and degrades him ; pro¬ 
tection for all that fortifies, en¬ 
nobles, and raises him. The test 
of every religious, political, or 
educational system, is the man 
which it forms. ^ If a; system 
injures .the intelligence it is bad. 
If it injures the character it is 
vicious. • If .it injures the con¬ 
science it is criminal. Amiel 


pATR is thy level landscape, 
England, fair 

As ever nature formed I Away 
it sweeps, 

A wide, a smiling prospect, gay 
with flowers 

And waving grass, and trees of 
ajnplest growth. 

And sparkling rills,, and iivers 
winding slow 

Through all the smooth immense. 

Upon the eye 

Arise the village and the village 
spire, ■ 

The clustering hamlet and the 
•peaceful cot 

Clasped by the woodbine, and 

’ the lordly dome. 


My Never-Failiiig Friends 

days among. the Dead are 
passed; . 

Around me I behold. 

Where’er these casual eyes .are 
cast. 

The mighty minds of old. 

Southey 
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> Days 


Day on which \vc start on the 
march towards our goal. How 
long that march will last depends 
upon factors which are beyond 
our control, but it behoves all 
of us who arc concerned with the 
national system of education to 
see to it that, as soon'as man¬ 
power and materials become 
available, education receives that 
measure of priority which its 
contribution to the national well¬ 
being so richly warrants.” 

There are other reasons why 
thiC simile was not inappropriate. 
Certainly thoroughness/W^as the 
keynote of the preparations for 
both D Day June 6 and D Day^ 
April I. 

bout Toys 

in effect, to invite the un¬ 
scrupulous to make rubbish 
within the maximum selling 
price. This did the children 
no good, less stilL the parents ’ 
who paid for the rubbish. 

The only Remedy is the issue 
of proper materials for toy- 
making, and we hope that this 
Avill have a high priority at the 
end of tlie war. Good toys 
should be a part of every child’s 
life. They not only give him 
joy but benefit him in ways not 
always realised. 


editor's Table 


•TER PUCK 
ANTS TO 
KNOW 



<y Way 
'idensed 


^ WEZ.L-K'.VOW.V man 
is said to he writing 
his life. Most people 
live theirs. 

0 

gAFKTY standards for 
flying must be laid 
down, says a writer. 
Better to put them 
up. 

' Q 

^OME Land Girls hope 
to start work on 
their own account. If 
‘it is big enough. 

B 

W A R TI M K walking 
shoes wear out 
too quickly. They arc 
made to be worn out. 


Lettin^-ln the Lii^ht 

*T'jie war years have been dark 
years for all too many lands. 
Where the Nazi set his jack- 
. booted foot learning and Culture 
were confined. to what the 
Herrenvolk deemed fit and 
proper. 

Mr Kenneth Lindsay, M P, has 
just returned from a lecture 
tour iiv the cities‘of France and 
Belgium. Ide told his ■ listeners 
about wartime social develop¬ 
ments in Britain, such as the 
new Education Act and the 
Service of Youth, and he found 
them immensely interested. 

If our neighbours are keen for 
knowledge of us during the dark 
years we are anxious to fill the 
gap as far as they are concerned, 
and it is good to know that the 
British Council is hoping to 
develop further a two-way traffic 
of lecturers between Britain 
and the liberated countries.' 

OPEN LETTER 

J^EAR Bing and Ellen, That 
was not very clever of you 
to write your names on the 
little memorial in Westminster 
Abbey cloisters. The simple 
inscription on the monument, 
Jane Lister, deare childe, is one 
that , is much-loved for its sim¬ 
plicity by visitors to the Abbey. 
It commemorates the little five- 
year-old daughter of Dr Martin 
Lister, naturalist, and physician 
to Queen Anne. 

In tl'^is defiling this hallowed 
stone you meant no harm. It 
was just tlioiightlessness on your 
part. It is a brand of thought¬ 
lessness wliich is increasingly 
evident in our, national shrine of 
late, as in many other places. 
Ill tliis case, happily, the Abbey 
authorities have- been able to 
save your good names by re- 
- moving them. We are happy for 
your sakes as well that it is so ; 
but it has not always been so 
easy to do this. 

Please take heed. If you wish 
to leave your names to posterity 
see to it tliaf'they deserve that 
honour. 

Yours liopefully, C N 


Smiling Prospect 

Proud peering mid the stately 
oak and elm 

Leaf-loving. Sweet the frequent 
lapse of brook, . 

The ix)ctry of groves, the voice 
of bells 

From aged towers, and labour's 
manly song 

From cultured fields upswelling. 
Sweet the hues 

Of all tlie fertile land ‘e and when 
the sun » 

And shower alternate empire 
hold, how fresh, 

How gay, how all-enchanting to 
the view,. 

Beheld at first, the broad cham- * 
paign appears ! 

' " Noel Carrhigton 

The Writing of History 

Tt is not only in books that history 
* is written, but in the turn of a 
liearl, in the sound of a voice, in 
the vague and dreamy thouglits 
half formulated by the human mind 
twixt sleeping and waking. ' . 

Henry Seton Merviman 


The Better Things 

gETTBR is little with the fear 
of the Lord than great 
treasure and trouble therewith. 

Better is, a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith. Proverbs 

Close Thine Eyes 

^LOSE thine eyes and sleep 
secure, 

Thy soul is safe, thy body sure ; 
He that guards thee, He that 
keeps, 

Never sluixibers, never sleeps.' 

A quiet conscience in the breast 
Has only peace, has only rest. 
The music and the mirth' of 
kings 

Arc out of tunc unless she sings. 
Then close thine eyes and sleep 
secure. Charles Stiiart 

LIVING INTENSELY 

*TnE man who'has lived longestis 
^ ' not he who' can count' the 
greatest number of years, but he 
who has felt life most intensely. 

Rousseau 


April 7. 1945 

Rebuilding London’s 
Churches 

Alban’s, Holborn, made 
famous by the preaching 
and ministry of Father Stanton, 
is among the churches in London 
.to be rebuilt as’soon as possible 
after the v/ar.o»This is according 
' to a plan devised by the London 
Diocesan Reorganisation Com¬ 
mittee which is surveying the 
needs of London after the war. 

^The suggestion is that where 
a church has been totally 
destroyed and there is a neigh¬ 
bouring one with which its 
congregation might join, then 
that church should not be re¬ 
built. This-applies to St John’s, 
Red Lion Square, the parish of 
which will merge with that of 
St George the Martyr in Queen 
Square. 

The Government will pay com¬ 
pensation for the rebuilding of 
churches destroyed in air raids, 
but only sufficient to cover 
plain . rebuilding. The wor¬ 
shippers at St Alban’s, Holborn,. 
for instance, would like to re¬ 
build their beautiful church 
just as it was. To do this will 
cost £55,000, most of which 
would have to be raised by 
voluntary giving. 

In the City of London itself 
there were 45 .churches at the 
outbreak of war. Of these 17 
are destroyed, or more or less 
seriously damaged. Naturally, 
the question quickly arises; 
“What will be done with the 
churches designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren?’* 

The recommendation is “That 
no Wren church not already 
destroyed nor ^ damaged beyond 
the possibility of satisfactory 
restoration should be removed 
except in a case of most urgent 
necessity, and after all the 
schemes for entire or . partial 
preservation have been fully 
considered. Furthermore, in 
view of the scarcity and 
historical value of the churches 
which ■ survived the Great Fire 
of 1666, that all, those churches 
should be retained as far as 
possible entire.” ■ 

It is expected that probably 
one half of the seventeen 
destroyed City churches will be 
restored ‘ and used again as 
parish churches. The other 
parishes will be merged* • and 
their resources used to build 
institutes for educational and 
physical welfare. 

One famous Free Church in the 
City~the City Temple—is to be 
rebuilt on its present site/ and 
already above £10,000 has been 
collected toward this purpose. 

A Violin For 
THE Leader 

Tn these days when good violins 
in this country are more 
scarce and more precious than 
ever, music-lovers must feel 
grateful lo the late Mrs Ethel 
Horatio Stapylton of Harrogate, 
who has bequeathed her lovely 
instrument, a Seraphin .violin, 
to the leader, of one of this 
country’s famous, orchestras. Mr 
Jean Pougnet, now on tour 
with the London Philharmonic • 
Orchestra, is to he the first leader 
into whose care this violin will 
be entrusted. 

Little is known of Sanctus 
Seraphin, Venetian craftsman 
and musician of the seventeenth 
century, but from his workshop 
came forth instruments which 
rank highly among the early 
masternieces of this craft. 


Learning by Doing 

Many boys and girls of Russia receive an early training in 
the various occupations that will form their life work. One 
of the most exciting must be railway. work^ and here 
Mr S. Smuglyy of Moscow, tells C N readers about it. 


^HE station master waves a 
little yellow"' flag, and the 
air is pierced with the screech¬ 
ing sound of the whistle. 
Decorated with twigs, a. brand- 
new steam engine starts off, hull¬ 
ing a load of several light-blue 
coaches. The children’s express 
starts on its . first run. 

The schoolboy Vasva Gubenko,- 
dressed in a neat railway 
uniform, is the station master. 
His fellovz-pupils are on duty in 
the signal box, at the dis¬ 
patcher’s desk, and in the book¬ 
ing office. Leonid Svetsinsky/a 
seventh ^standard schoolboy, sits 
with ari instructor on the engine, 
learning to drive. 

Gradually gaining speed, the 
express train runs round a 
picturesque park, and from its 
coaches peep out children’s 
happy faces. 

This is the Children’s Railway 
in Dniepropetrovsk, - which has 
just resumed operations. The 
Germans had pillaged and de¬ 
molished this line, but Red Army 
units recaptured ’ the . rolling 
stock, and soon after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Germans the 
people of Dniepropetrovsk re¬ 
built it all, restoring the em¬ 
bankments, laying rails and 
sleepers, repairing signalling in¬ 
stallations in their leisure hours. 

There were fourteen children’s 
railways prior to the war—in 
Transcaucasia, the Far East, in 
Uzbekistan and the Ukraine, in 
Siberia and the Urals. 

The children’s railway is an 
interesting phenomenon in Soviet 
life. It is not a toy, it is not 
an intricate technical amusement, 
fine examples of which are often 
to be met with in the West. The 
Soviet children’s railway is a 
serious business. Everything here 
—the track, the signalling 
system, the rolling stock, the 
communication . services (tele¬ 
graph' and telephone)—are built 
as on a regular railway of the 
USSR, only on a smaller scale. 
The same thing applies to the 
personnel—the young conductors, 
peniianent-way meh, switchmen, 
engine drivers, station masters- 
All cf them wear railway 
uniforms, and have a precise 


knowledge of and strictly observe 
the by-laws of Soviet, railways. ■ 
Prom his very first steps on the 
children’s railway the schoolboy 
(or girl) is made to feel that he 
has been entrusted with a 
serious duty. This does not, Tlf 
course, mean, for instance, that 
the young engine driver would 
be placed in charge of a run¬ 
ning locomotive without an 
^ instructor; he knows, however, 
that he is not playing, but 
working. The young railway 
workers have to be good scholars 
and pass examinations before 
they are allowed to perform 
them duties independently.’ ’ * 

To be a locomotive engineer, a 
dispatcher, or a station master 
is a fascinating prospect. And 
the children prove in practice 
that their attitude to their duties 
is-as serious as that of adults. 

Children’s railways are 
equipped with up-to-date 
technique. Before the Nazi in¬ 
vasion the Melitopol Children’s 
' Railway possessed a iocomotive 
depot with workshops, a powerful 
radio, telegraph and. telephone 
stations, and an automatic block 
system, while that in the 
Southern Donets was equipped 
wuth both steam and electric 
traction. On many,-boys and girls 
can master in practice the laws 
of physics, chemistry, electro¬ 
technics, mechanics and so on. 

As a rule, children’s railways 
function only in the summer. In 
the winter technical circles are 
working, the gainers of the 
highest marks earning the right 
to be. a station master or a 
switchman, a Conductor or an 
engine^ driver in the summer. 
Many of them acquire a fairly 
good knowledge. For instance, 
on the Moscow-Kiev railway a 
group of children of> the 49th 
Railway School, headed by Viya 
Lyakhovsky, a ninth standard 
pupil, drew up a project for a 
railway with the assistance . of 
engineers of the^ railway adminis¬ 
tration. * ' , 

During the war many of the 
young railway men have grown Uj) 
and are now driving pow^erful 
locomotives, or working on 
district lines, or as signallers. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A row of charming old cottages 
at Bibury in Gloucestershire 
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The Millions Spent 
From Rates 

Local government is your government—government of the 
people^ for the people y by the people) If if is efficienty the 
credit is yourSy for yoUy by your interesty have made it so. . 
If it is inefficienty the blame is yourSy^fpr yoUy by your in¬ 
difference y have rhade it so. Good or body ; yours is the . 
responsibility—and you alone canmiake it better. LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS. 


'J^HESE words met the CN 
representative’s eye as he 
left the Exhibition of Local 
Government held at the County 
Hall, London, recently. They 
are a timely - reminders of the 
need for active interest in the 
management of our local affairs, 
especially as local government 
bodies are about to shoulder 
even greater burdens in the 
fields of education, housing, and 
health. - 

This exhibition tells in pictures, 
facts, and figures the. story of the 
public services—the way the rate- 
IJayer’s money is spent. 

On figures worked out for 
1939-40, the totalScost - of local 
government services in England 
and Wales was £376,000,000 a 
year. This expenditure was 
3s 6d a week for each person in' 
the country—a shilling a week 
less than money, spent on drink 
and fivepence a week less than 
what the people paid out for 
tobacco and cigarettes. 

And what. does the rate¬ 
payer, John Citizen, receive 
for his money? The answer 
is—education, libraries and. 
museums, hospital treatment, 
clinics, nurses and medicines, 
clean streets and sanitation, 
parks, playing fields, playgrounds 
and open spaces, help for the 
poor, the blind, and the mentally 
sick, protection against crime 


aiid all the other helpful ser¬ 
vices of the police, ’ roads, 
bridges, pavements, and street 
lighting, swimming baths, and 
manjv other good things. This 
is an imposing list of services, 
most of which the people take 
for granted. Yet,, if these ser¬ 
vices did not exist we should be 
in sorry straits.. . > - 

' We were specially struck by 
a statement. . that, . in 1939-40, 
free primary, secondary, aiid 
■technical ' education cost the 
country twenty million pounds 
less than, its people spent on 
dog racing and football pools, 
while Sparks, playing fields, play¬ 
grounds. and other open spaces 
cost.a million and a half pounds 
less than was spent on lemonade, 
ginger-beer, and other minerals. 

. Whep Mr Willink, Minister of 
Health, visited this exhibition he 
had a word of praise for our local 
government. He said that, for 
the many tasks ahead, we should 
need the best men. and women 
as members of local authorities, 
and that their staffs would need 
to be of the highest quality. 

This exhibition, for which 
the National Association of 
LoCal Government Officers are 
respcnsible, is to tour the pro¬ 
vincial towns and cities of 
England and Wales. We hope 
that C N readers throughout the 
country will visit it. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Nessa, Bimbo, and the Goldfish 

Tt was all the fault of the 
goldfish. 

Nessa was so interested in 
watching them' that she could 
think of nothing else. 

“Come and see after 
Bimbo,” Daddy called out, as 
he rushed off to catch his 
train. 

“In a minute,” Nessa said. 

Bpe it was half an hour 
before she could tear herself 
away from the fascinating 
bowl, and by that time Bimbo 
was nowhere to be seen* 

It was just like the naughty 
dog to run off. He was 
always doing it. Of course, 
he came back again, but he ' 
would dart in and out among 
the traffic on the reads, and 
might get run over. 

Nessa ran cut into the lane 
and on and on till she came 
to the big main road. 

As she stepped back hur¬ 
riedly on to the path to avoid 
a car she heard a joyful 
bark. Up bounded Bimbo, 
wagging fiis tail and looking 
quite pleased with himself. • 

“Come here, vyou naughty 
deg!” cried Nessa, stooping . 
down to catch him. 

But Bimbo jumped away. 

The next moment there was 
a great shout and the, sound 
of brakes being hurriedly 
jammed on—and then a 
* pitiful cry. ' * 



“Bimbo!” called Nessa, in 
terror. 

The little dog lay so still 
between the \vheels ** that 
Nessa thought he was dead. 

The man in the car jumped 
out, dragged the poor dog 
out, and examined him. 

“ He’s all right—only fright¬ 
ened,” he said, at‘last. 

The tears rolled down 
Nessa’s white little face. 

“Oh, I am. so glad!” she 
said. “Are you sure he’s 
not hurt?” 

NNot a bit,” said the jnah. 
“ You see! Just call him, 
and he’ll race you home.’,’ 

And so he did. But Nessa 
still remembers the terrible 
fright she had. 


The 

Living Ship 

Japanese losses at sea will 
probably be attended by rites 
peculiar to Japan. The Japanese 
•believe that their ships have 
souls which survive the ships 
themselves. Expression of this 
belief took unique form 14 ’Jears 
ago, when a meeting of Japanese 
shipowners attended before the 
Buddhist high priest at Osaka so 
that he might offer, prayers for 
the souls of their ships that had 
been destroyed within the pre¬ 
ceding eight years. ' . ^ 

Deep as is British loathing of 
the cruel and treacherous 
Japanese, our sailors would be 
the last to mock at this astonish¬ 
ing ceremony.. For the British 
sailor has always attributed to 
his sliip a consciousness and 
personality of her own. Our sea¬ 
men see nothing absurd in 
Kipling’s lines: “ The Liner she’s 
a lady . . , the Man-o’-War’s ’er 
’usband”; and all who have read 
Conrad’s sea stories will recall 
vivid phrases in which he gives 
a ship its own distinct individu- ' 
ality. ' . 

Southey, the poet, tells how in 
his day, with the wars against 
Napoleon in progress, br^ve but 
superstitious setilors credited 
their craft with feelings, declar¬ 
ing that an English: vessel 
always sailed faster in pursuit of 
a Frenchman than at any other 
time. An example cited is that 
of a certain Captain Adkins, who 
at- such a time would talk to his 
ship like an Arab to his horse,* 
urging and entreating her to 
exert herself and put forth all 
hei\. speed, and promising to 
reward her with a new coat of 
paint as soon as they reached 
harbour, victorious. 

An Island 
Honoured 

J’he descendants of the Bounty 
mutineers are pleased and 
honoured because a ship has 
been named after their island 
home. It is a new naval frigate, 
H M S Pitcairn, and the islanders 
have sent a message of good 
wishes to the commanding 
offleer.- 

One of the best-known true 
stories of adventure is that of 
H M S Bounty, whose crew, under 
Captain William Bligh, mutinied 
in the year 1789 when the ship 
was on the way to the South 
Seas. Nine of the mutineers, ’ 
with a few natives from Tahiti, 
eventually . reached the unin¬ 
habited island of Pltcaifn. By 
1800 only one of the mutineers, 
John Adams, was alive,' but there 
were several women and.Children, 
from whom the present inhabi¬ 
tants of Pitcairn Island are 
descended. 

A set of .Pitcairn postage 
stamps is to be displayed in one 
of the cabins of H M S Pitcairn. 

France’s First 
\ Liberty Ship 

X^OR the first time one oL 
America’s famous Liberty 
ships is. to sail under, the French 
flag aneUwith a French crew. The 
vessel will remain the property, of 
the U S War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion but will be used by the 
French Government for the pur¬ 
pose of helping the war effort and 
bringing much-needed supplies to 
France. It is expected.that.more 
of these ships will be allocated to 
France when they are available. 


r/ie C/iiWren’s NtwspQptr, April 7, i94S 



Laundry Lesson 


Learning how to wash clothes by practising with their 
dolls’ garments is gr^nd fun for these young evacuees in 
the Weald of Kent, One of their nurses gives advice. 


HELP FOR YOUTH ORGAHISATIONS 


■youTH organisations in Britain 
have this year benefited to 
the extent of about £50,000 in 
grants from King George’s 
Jubilee Trust. This fund was 
inaugurated on March 1, 1935, 
in celebration of the 25th anni¬ 
versary of the accejssion of King 
George V, and its purpose is to 
help the Youth of Britain. 

. Among the Youth organisa¬ 
tions who are to receive grants 
this year, the National Associa¬ 
tion of Girls’ and Mixed Clubs 
is given quite a substantial one, 
£6500, part of which will be de¬ 
voted to helping small and 
isolated clubs. Then £3000 goes 
to the National Association of 
Boys* Clubs; the National Boys* 
Department of the Y M C A re¬ 
ceives £2250, part of which will 
aid the British Boys for British 
Farms scheme; and the YWCA 


of Great Britain receives £3375. 

The, Boys Brigade is to be 
helped in acquiring a permanent 
camping site near Hadrian*s. 
Wall as well as receiving £1500* 
towards general expenses. 

The Boy Scouts are granted 
£2000 for the development * of 
their East London Headquarters 
at Roland House and another 
£1500 towards the. general work 
of the Association. The Girl 
Guides, too, receive an additional 
grant of £1500 to help to estab¬ 
lish a Homecraft Training House 
for Guides. ^ 

The National Federation of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs receives 
£1100, and the Youth Hostels 
Association is granted £1000 to¬ 
wards buying a hostel In the 
Isle of Wight to be known as 
King George’s Jubilee Trust 
hostel. 


A Start For Britain’s Peacetime Trade 


HOPEFUL sign for our nation’s 
trade prospects after the 
war is that 2700 Industrialists 
have asked the Government to 
allot them factories—from those 
now used by the Government— 
for the development of , post-war 
production of goods. These 2700 
are confident about our share of 
the world’s trade when hostilities 
have ceased. 

Nineteen government factories 
have already • been allocated to 
firms for peacetime production. 
The nineteen factories have a. 
capital value of £10,500,000, and 
it. is estimated' they will employ 
50,000 workers. 

The factories are in different 
parts of the Country and are 
required for producing widely 
varied types of goods. For ex¬ 
ample, Mon’is Motors have 
acquired^ one at Llanelly in 


which they will make motor¬ 
cars. Bristol Aeroplane Com¬ 
pany have been allotted a factory 
at Bristol in which to make 
aero-engines—an important item 
of pur post-war trade. . At 
Chester a factory has been 
allocated for the manufacture 
of switchgear and in a former 
Government factoiy at Peter¬ 
borough, British Thomson- 
Houston Limited will producq 
refrigerators, . ‘ ' 

Though this is. only a begin¬ 
ning it is very heartening and 
shows that our-^ industrialists* 
and craftsmen' are determined 
that Britain shall maintain her 
predominant position as a 
manufacturing nation—as : in¬ 
deed we must: if we are to con¬ 
vert into reality all our aspira¬ 
tions towards health, happiness, 
and security for our people.’ i 


Change Your Home or Go Home 


^ANADA . has i23,000 Japanese 
living within her. bounds, and 
15,000- of these live in British 

Columbia. . y 

T^eseri5,000 sons and daughters 
.of Nippon are faced' with a 
problem of nationality and 
homes. If they do not wish to 
gc back to Japan after the war > 
.they are asked now to move east 
of the Rocky Mountains as 
“ evidence of their desire to be 


good Canadians.” ■ This move 
would take the ’ Japanese away 
from Canada’s - Pacific seaboard, 
Avhere many of them were en- 
. ga|;ed in fishing before the war. ’ 
Those Japanese who do hot ' 
wish to remain'in Canada after 
the war may ask to be re¬ 
patriated, and already 4000 have 
asked to be sent back, while 
many more are expected to 
do so. 
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The Chiidrcn's Newspaper, April 7, 1945 

A Historic Tug-of-War 

\ HUNDRED years ago this week the screw-propeller won the 
victory over the paddle-wheel as the motive . power of the 
vSteamship. It needed a tug-pf-war to decide thfe matter, and, 
bring fame to a young man. of Kent, Francis Pettit Smith; 

Born in 1808, son of- the post- it,^ but the naval experts, 
master at Hytlie, Smith was put assured that a serviceable ship 
to farming, - but his absorbing v;ith a screw-propeller could not 
delight was in building model be steered, insisted on a bigger 
boa.tS and ; devising ingenious ' vessel. So the Archimedes of 
means to propel them. It was 237 tons, and 80 h p engines; was 


the existence of that stretch of 
v;ater known as the Old-Welsh 
Harp that , later lured him to 
Hendon, where he might have a 
lake on which to sail his craft. 

Early Models 

Steam had come to our ships 
early in the 19th century, but 
they were driven by paddle- 
wheels working at the sides of 
the vessels. Smith, when 28, 
drove' -a . .little boat by means 
of . a wooden screw-propeller, 
actuated by a spring, and found 
it an improvement on paddles. 
A better model followed, and iir 
May, 1836, he patented a screw- 
propeller to work under water 
from the rear of the vessel. 

Other minds, however, were at 
work on the problem, and a 
month after Smith had taken out 
his patent, John Ericsson, the 
Swedish inventor, before whom 
lay an illustrious career in 
America, patented his own screw- 
propeller in Liondon. But Smith 
was first. He knew nothing cl 
other workers in the field. His 
screw-propeller-was the creation 
of his own brain. 

Engineers and others helped 
him, and, in 1837, in a 10-ton 
craft, with a 6-hp engine, he 
steamed down the Thames, to 
Dover and Folkestone and home 
again to London. Shipbuilders, 
with vested interests in paddle- 
wheels, opposed the invention. 
The Admiralty viewed it with dis¬ 
favour. 

Official trials were made with 


built, and' in 1839 and 1840 made 
voyages round the coasts - to 
Holland and to Portugal,’ all 
faultlessly,' at nearly twice the 
speed, five knots,' demanded 
by the Admiralty. Then the 
Admiralty built a screw ship of 
their own, {the Rattler, 888 tons, 
and fitted it with Smith’s four- 
bladcd propeller. They were so 
far convinced of the value of the 
new invention that they ordered 
20 sistei’ ships, , . 

In order, to convince any 
doubters that ■ remained, the 
Admiralty, then ordered a tug-of- 
war between the Rattler and the 
AlectOy an exactly similar war¬ 
ship with paddles. So bn April 
2, 1845, there was seen the 

astonishing spectacle of the two 
ships, fastened stern to stern by 
a powerful hawser, pulling one 
against the other. The screw- 
propelled Rattler hauled her 
rival, with its engines full out, 
ignominiousV backwards into 
port at a speed of 2^- knots. 

Ultimate Triumph 

That won the day, but Smith 
did not profit. The company 
founded to exploit his invention 
went bankrupt, his patent ex¬ 
pired, and he had to tuim farmer 
again until a post was found for 
him as Curator of the Museum 
of Patents. 

In 1871, three years before his 
death, the inventor was knighted, 
but by that time the screw- 
propelled ship reigned supreme 
on the oceans of the world. 
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JAMAICA. 

Of all adventure stories 
none is more thrilling than 
the true history of that 
wild buccaneer Henry Morgan, who, while still a boy, was 
sold into slavery. Years later he turned up in Jamaica, a 
desperate man. He commanded a ship in an expedition 
which seized Providence Island and was chosen by his 
fellow buccaneers to be -their ‘^admiral”. He once actually 
raided and looted Gibraltar! On leaving he found three 
Spanish ships waiting to intercept, him, but he out-fought 
them and capturqd a vast amount of treasure. 

Much of Morgan’s booty is said to be hidden round the 
coast of Jamaica — what a treasure hunt for a boy or girl 
with a B.S.A. bicycle! Yes, the same B.S.A. bicycles that 
are first favourites at homd They are scarce now, but ask 
your parents to have a word with 
your local dealer—she’ll do his best 
to get you a B.S.A. bicycle, but you’ll 
have to be patient. 



THE 

BICYCLE YOU CANT BEAT! 

B,S*A, Cycles Ltd., Birminshami ji 



More Scholarships 
in Public Schools 

^HE' Minister of Education has 
announced ^changes in the 
system under 'which grants are 
paid direct by the Government 
to certain secondary schools. The 
Fleming Report published last 
July set out proposals which 
would make such schools accessi¬ 
ble to all children irrespective of 
wealth or social position, and the 
Minister has based the, changes 
on that report. 

The first condition under 
W'hich the direct grant is to be 
paid is that 25 per cent of the 
previous year’s admissions to the 
upper school must be available 
free to pupils who have been for 
two years at a grant-aided 
primary school. 

•Reserved Places 

The second is, that if this pro¬ 
portion. of free. places fails . to 
meet the needs of the . local 
education authorities, the Gov¬ 
ernors will, be also required to 
offer free a number of “ reserved’’ 
places to pupils up to the re¬ 
quired standard, irrespective of 
-w^here they have been educated. 
This applies to another 25 - per 
cent, or even more by voluntary 
arrangement between the Gov¬ 
ernors find the local authorities 
of'the area served by the school. 

The third condition- is that 
though fees may be charged for 
what will be called the “resi¬ 
duary places ”—roughly half of 
the upper school—parents of day 
scholars may apply for a remis¬ 
sion of fees in accordance with 
an approved income' scale. 

There are other conditions re¬ 
lating to school meals and so on. 

. The new plan' will make the 
junior or preparatory division of 
a direct grant school distinct 
from the secondary or upper 
division. Fees, approved by the 
Minister, will be payable for all 
these junior pupils, who will be 
able to apply to enter the upper 
school provided that they satisfy 
the - general conditions govern¬ 
ing the admission of pupils to 
that section. 

The plan will thus maintain 
the high, standards of the 
secondary grammar school while 
making them available to all who 
deserve to benefit from them. 

A GESTURE OF MERCY 

]J^ow that our foothold on the 
continent of Europe is so 
secure visij;s to meii-^ danger¬ 
ously ill in hospitals behind the 
vyestern Front are allowed. Two 
near relatives may gq,. provided ' 
that the hospitals are within 
near reach of hostels run by the 
British Red Cross Society and 
Order of St John. Therelatives 
concerned" will be informed by 
'telegram that they may visit, and 
applications from relatives will 
not'be entertained. Sick men in 
the Royal Navy, Royal Marines, 
and the RAF are. included in 
this scheme. 

Normally, visits will be for four ' 
days. The Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Airmen’s Families Association 
will, if necessary, provide small 
sums of money to meet the 
personal needs of visitors. 

This gesture of mercy will be 
a great comfort ^to patients and 
relatives, -and in some cases, at 
least, it will make all the differ¬ 
ence in the matter of wounded 
man’s recovery. 


The Motherland and 
Her CoLONtES 

In the past few years Britain has become more “Colony 
^ Conscious,” but at the same time our'attitude, to the 
Colonies has not been understood abroad. In fact there has 
been much misunderstanding of the true position. 

Colonel Oliver Stanley, Secre- party had . recently won an 
tary of State for the Colonies, 
had some pertinent things to say 
on this subject when he addressed 
an audience of Americans and 
British the other day. 

We are often accused of having 
. done very little for our colonial 
territories considering the time 
we have been there. Pointing 
out that our chief colonial ex¬ 
pansion took place in the latter 
half of the 19th century, Colonel 
Stanley said that in great 
. stretches of Africa we were deal¬ 
ing with people who had been 
completely* isolated for cen¬ 
turies from the development of 
the western, world, and'it would 
have been disastrous to attempt 
the complete adoption by them- 
of . w^estern ways in so short, a 
time. But great changes had 
taken place. There ' was com¬ 
plete internal security in place 
Of tribal warfare and slave¬ 
raiding; the rule of- law in 
place of the autocratic whim of 
the tribal chief; and western 
ideas of health, education, and 
social services were expanding. 

Towards Self-Government 

He exploded the myth that our 
‘ colonies were ruled by autocratic 
governors, supported by military 
power, and showed how, even 
during the years of w^ar, the 
people are being helped 'along 
the road to self-government. 

We are often accused of exploit¬ 
ing these “regions of great 
wealth ” sa that the Inhabitants 
remain poor while their rulers 
grow rich. The fact is that our 
colonial territories make no con¬ 
tribution to. the United Kingdom 
exchequer. The reverse is the 
case, for the British taxpayer is 
being continually asked to bear 
additional burdens for the 
benefit of the colonial terri¬ 
tories. Quite recently the 
expenditure of £120,000,009 
was . sanctioned for' the next 
ten years. - 

“ The voting and expenditure of 
vast sums of money may seem 
an easy way out, but they do 
not by themselves always solve 
the problem,” said Colonel. 

Stanley. 

“The object of this expendi- 
'ture is to provide the initial 
impetus so that in the long rim 
they can support their. Qwm 
social standard out of their 
own economic resources.” 

' Even among the most 
advanced political elements in 
the various territories, he went 
on, he found little or no b^sire 
to break with the BriUsh con¬ 
nection. -The' Jamaica Labour- 


British connection was one of 
the chief planks of its plat¬ 
form. 

“I do not believe that any 
splinterisation of the British 
Colonial Empire would be , in 
the interests of the world,” 
Colonel Stanley declared. ' 

“Would it be an advantage to 
create another 40 independent 
States, all small? Would the 
new machinery for world 
security be any stronger by the 
- substitution of 40 States for a 
cohesive Empire able to act as 
a strategic whole?” ' 

Partners as well as Trustees 

Colonel Stanley said that the 
aim for the. Colonial Empire, 
was “ the maximum of self- 
government within the Empire 
at the earliest practicable 
time.” There could be no true 
self-government, however, with¬ 
out an improved economic 
standard and a proper social 
development. We have developed 
the theory of trusteeship, and 
now regard ourselves not only as 
trustees but as partners. Colonel ' 
Stanley went on to say that 
the responsibility of colonial 
administration had devolved on 
us more often by treaty* and 
agreement than by conquest; 
but “it, is a responsibility we 
cannot share with others. We 
believe that any such division 
of authority is not only im¬ 
practicable but wholly against 
the wishes of the colonial' 
peoples themselves. But if w^e 
alone shall discharge this 
responsibility we shall welcome 
in its discharge both the co^ 
operation and the criticism of 
others.” 

The Passing of Hash , 

'^^^HIPSNADE Zoo has lost its 
last rhinoceros—Hash, who 
has died of pneumonia. When 
only two years old Hash was 
brought to the London Zoo, 
accompanied by another rhino¬ 
ceros named' Hush, who died 
shortly before the war. 

They were given to King 
George V by the Maharajah of 
Nepal, and were later presented 
to the Zoological Society. 

Hash caused much amusement 
to visitors owing to his friendli¬ 
ness towards birds. Frequently, 
numbers of starlings v/ould be 
seen perched upon his back while 
he was oiit in his paddock. The 
birds pecked seeds, and insects 
from the mud which had caked 
on his wrinkled, skin. 
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Bouncer is Too Clever 



ON, THE CONTRARY 

ERvous Old lady at tUe Easter 
;;,Fair, - to owner of small 
menagerie 'Otiose most impressive 
exhibit was a very tired-looking 
lion: “.Aren't you afraid that 
this savage; animal will make a 
jneal of you?'! :. . / 

\>“ Np, madam/' :-was . the sad 
tfply; V but if business doesn't im¬ 
prove I shall have to make a 
meal of this savage animal.” 

'A Chinese Proverb 

'JHE soul has no secret that is 
hot revealed by conduct. 


Joan IS so 
of fun 

Always getting up to something. 
So high spirited too. Taxes all 
your,energy to keep pace with her. 
But in your heart you know her 
health is all that matters. Like 
all' wise mothers' you agree that 
when needed, a dose of * California 
Syrup of Figs' will soon correct 
stomach upsets and regulate the 
system.' It is the natural treat¬ 
ment for children—the laxative 
they like. * California Syrup of 
Figs' keeps them well and happy 



California 





Jacko, carrying home a big par^l, was at first, proud of the admiring 
looks people gave the. clever little dog. faithfully carrying his young 
rnaster’s umbrella. ' Then an April shower-^me *on, and Bouncer, who 
loathes getting wet, raced off at full speed for home and shelter; taking no 
notice of Jacko shouting to him to stop and give him his urhbrella. Bouncer 
was home first and Jacko arrived very wet and somewhat out of breath, . 


The Sailor’s Hammock 

^ HAMMOCK is pleasant for a 
summer afternoon’s snooze in 
‘th*e garden, but for a sailor’it is 
often his bed all th6 year round. 
It swings free between decks and 
' can be easily stow^ away. 

^ Sailors first obtained the idea 
from the Indians of America 450 
years ago. The sailors of 
'Christopher Columbus found that 
the natives of the West Indies 
' u.sed a suspended net made of 
fibre for sleeping in and called it 
a hamaca. Hamacas soon became 
popular with sailors everywhere. 


Just Dreaming 

^xm: I dreamt last night that I 
had been left a million 
pounds. 

Tom: What did you do about 
it? - 

Tim : I turned over and tried to 
dream it was true. 

HUNTING THE HUN . 

A SOLDIER tvho hunted the Hun 
^ Said, “ Now I am out for 

soine fun. 

If the Boche shows his nose, 

I will rise on my toes 
^And give hini a'cracfc with my 

gun:* 

What the Trees Give Us 

.^HE Walnut, fhe old wood of 
which' is brown, veined and 
. shaded, is very valuable for furni¬ 
ture. . 

The unripe fruit is pickled and 
the ripened fruit gives us dessert. 

The Jree also yields an,oil used 
in' artists’ colours, and a dye for 
staining light wood brown. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBP 
vrogramnies for Wednesday, April 
4, to Tuesday, April 10, 

Wednesday, 5.20 The Great Toy- 
town Mystery, by S. G. Hulme 
Beaman. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Bees Wake 
Bp, a talk by Reginald Gamble; 
followed by some favourite gramo¬ 
phone . . records. 5.50 From 
America: More folk-songs and 
ballads sung by John Jacob .Niles. 

Friday, 5.20 Junior Reporter; 
The story of a Tyneside boy’s 
first day.on a newspaper. Written 
by Patricia Docksey, and produced 
by John Polwarth. 5.50 The Shot- 
ton. Colliery Junior Prize Band. 

Saturday, 5.20 How to Enjoy 
Your Holiday, by Kenneth Spar¬ 
row. No 2—Playing at Gypsies. 
5.35 Programme by Young Artists. 
5.45 Swimming: F. N. S. Creek 
and Captain Keen broadcast a de¬ 
scription of a team race. 

Sunday, 5.20 Andrew Carnegie, 
a play about the poor Scots boy 
who became a multi-millionaire. 
Written by. Kathleen Fidler and 
produced by John Keir Cross. 

Monday, 5.20 Mary Plain’s Big 
Adventure: Part 5; followed by 
Mary Hamlin, in Songs for 
Children by Phyllis Tfite. 5.45 A 
Visit to Cowleaze Farm, with 
Ralph Whitlock. 

Tuesday, 5.30 . Military Band 
from Northern Ireland. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The'Wily Wood-Pigeon. During 
' the Winter flocks cf Wood-. 
Pigeons frequented the wood, to 
feast upon the acorns that 
strewed the ground. 

Many times had Don tried to 
stalk them, but the Pigeons had 
scouts posted in the tallest trees, 
who would fly upon the slightest 
provocation. Immediately the 
scouts flew, the whole flock would 
take wing. 

Imagine Don’s surprise when 
on passing beneath an oak one 
foggy morning, he saw several 
Pigeons settled upon it, and they 
made no effort to fly. 

“It’s the fog, Don,”, explained 
Parmer Gray, hearing of the 
event. “It appears to have a 
stupefying effect upon them. 
Normally they, are unapproach¬ 
able while in their woodland 
haunts.” * 

Other Worlds . 

, Jn the morning Jupiter is in 
the west. In the. evening 
Saturn and 
Uranus are in 
the south-west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 
7 amDBSTon Friday, April 6. 

LintE BEGINNINGS 

TJold up your head, 

Take heart, be not dismayed, 
Though failure come. 

Though fortune be delayed; 

Prom, small , beginnings 
Famous endings grow— 

As little brooks 
Into broad rivers flow. 
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A NEW STATION 

''A ticket for Fiona,' please,” 
said the old countrywoman 
at the local booking-office. 

The clerk, not wanting to seem 
ignorant, searched carefully 
through the railway guide. At 
last in desperation he asked, 
“AndVhere is Fiona, madam?” 

“ Can’t you see her sitting over 
there, you stupid man?” retorted 
the old lady, pointing to a little 
girl on the station seat. 

Facts About Ecuador 

[jgcuADOR is a mountainous 
republic on the Equator in 
the north - west of South 
America, its name being the 
Spanish word for Equator. -It 
contains the highest active 
volcano in the world, Cotopaxi, 
19,613 feet. Climate, very* hot in ^ 
the lowlands, temperate in' the 
mountains. 

Capital, . Quito, • population.. 
150,000, a beautifully ‘ situated 
city of steep, narrow streets with 
many houses actually built on the 
mountainside, 9351 feet above sea 
level. 

The population of Ecuador is 
less than half that , of London, 
only 8 per cent being white 
people and the j:emainder mostly 
South * American Indians or 
Indians with Spanish ancestry. 
Language, Spanish. Principal 
products, ^ petroleum, coffee, 
cyanide- ore. Chief seaport 
Guayaquil, population 180,000. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Charade ' 

' Pick-axe 

A Mystery Number 

One, n-one 
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Yov over a century 
Ciillott’a have made 
the finest quaUty and^ 
the widest range ol 
drawing pens in the 
world . . ^ the favour* 
ftes. of famous 
artists. At present 
gopplies ■ may - be 
limited, but the ex- 
oelleuce persists. 


' B 2 / appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


H 



er teem are 
YOUR concern- 





Every mother 
■ wants her children 
to grow up with 
strong, firm white 
teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. 

The way to make 
sure of this is by 
giving the right 
care when they-are 
young. Dentists 
advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of T^agnbsia which 

corrects acid mouth, so often the cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They 
love its pleasant, mild flavour. . , 

1/ld.andl/lOJd. . 


Phillips’ 

Denial 

-Ac * Milk of Mapiesia* is the trade mark of PhTUips* preparation of inasnesin 
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